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EXCAVATION OF TELL EN-NASBEH 
By Dean Freperic Babe 
Seven miles north of Jerusalem, on the west side of the Nablus road, 
lies a commanding hill whose summit has all the earmarks of an ancient 
city mound. It is one of several to which my attention was directed by Dr. 
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William F. Albright when, in 1925, I consulted him with a view to an 
excavation in Palestine under the auspices of the Pacifi¢ School of Reli- 
gion. Plans matured during the autumn of that year, and at the beginning 
of 1926 the writer was able to leave for Palestine with funds sufficient for 
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an initial campaign. It was fortunate for our maiden enterprise that we 
were able to avail ourselves of the co-operation of the American School of 
Oriental Research in Jerusalem. A general plan for the co-ordination of 
American archeological work in Palestine, set forth by Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher in BULLETIN No. 18, had led us to hope that our undertaking might 
profit by the knowledge and experience of men familiar with methods and 
conditions of research in that country. 

In this expectation we were not disappointed. Dr. Albright. Direetor 
of the School, initiated negotiations with some of the Arab owners of Tell 
en-Nasbeh and assisted in reaching a formal agreement with them in the 
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presence of Mr. C. Lubbat, Governor of the Ramallah District. Dr. C. S. 
Fisher, Professor of Archeology in the School and Director of the Megiddo 
Expedition, outlined for me his technique, gave me an experienced assistant 
in the person of Mr. Labib Sorial, besides several trained Egyptian work- 
men, and undertook in addition the task of general supervision. The 
Pacific School of Religion, therefore, acknowledges a debt of gratitude to 
Drs. Fisher and Albright for the valuable aid which they have given. The 
writer considers himself particularly fortunate in being able to gain a 
practical acquaintance with Dr. Fisher’s archeological technique. It is a 
field in which he is an acknowledged master, and in the interest of science 
it is greatly to be hoped that his methods may prevail more and more widely. 

During a preliminary study of excavation projects in Egypt the writer 
had become impressed with the value of aéroplane photographs in locating 
great buried structures. Under a slanting light such photographs make 
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visible the gentle contours that result from the age-long settling down of 
debris over solid structures like city walls. As a blanket flung over a chair, 
so the covering of earth reveals the outlines of things underneath. But 
such general outlines are rarely visible to one on the surface, though clearly 
perceptible from a height. 

Search for photographs of Tell en-Nasbeh brought to light several 
taken by a German aviator during the war. One of them seemed to give 
clear indications of significant contours. Through the kindness of Professor 
Gustav Dalman, of the University of Greifswald, application was made to 
the Bavarian Archives of the War for an enlargement from the original 
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plate. When it came it clearly revealed the course of a great wall which 
encircled the entire top of the hill, and confirmed us in our decision to 
begin digging on the southeast corner of the Tell. At this point a copious 
spring emerges from the limestone, but too far below the edge of the Tell 
to be included within the city wall. 

By the end of March the topographical survey of the mound and our 
organization had been completed, and on the third of April, the day before 
Easter, the first exploratory trench was sunk at the point selected. Almost 
immediately we struck what resembled the surface of an irregular stone 
pavement. After five days of digging it revealed itself as the upper part 
of a great citadel-tower which formed a corner of the city wall. The latter 
was found to be of surprising thickness. The section of it excavated during 
the past season varies between fourteen feet nine inches and eighteen feet 
nine inches. The average thickness was about sixteen feet, solid rock-laid-in- 
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clay structure of the Bronze Age type. The corner tower, probably intended 
to control the spring, was protected by a revetment and flanked at even 
distances by slightly projecting smaller towers articulated with the wall. 
Soundings as well as the aéroplane photograph indicate that the wall 
encloses the entire top of the hill, about eight acres, and from the nature 
of the defenses already laid bare it is possible to assert that this is the 
most formidable defensive structure so far discovered in Palestine. A cross- 
section trench, cut through the extramural debris at right angles to the 
corner citadel, showed that the well-built protective revetment wall must 
have reached up about twenty feet around the exposed front of the tower, 

Among the first structures that came to light, when we began to strip 
layers within the city wall, were what we took to be grain bins, or silos, 
circular in form and constructed of one tier of rock laid in clay. They 
were about five feet deep and from three to four feet in diameter. By the 
evidence of their position upon earlier debris they must be referred to the 
period of the exile. Farther back from the wall were later found more than 
thirty silos excavated from bedrock and of much greater capacity. These 
clearly were of the Bronze Age and contained abundant and interesting 
evidence of the Canaanite period of the city’s occupation. Adjacent to 
them we found nine rock-hewn cisterns, mostly pre-Israelite. The massing 
of silos and cisterns in this area permits the tentative inference that this 
section of the city, both during the Canaanite and the Israelite periods, 
was used as a storage area for grain and water as a safeguard against sieges. 

The cisterns and their contents constituted, from a stratigraphical 
point of view, the most interesting part of our finds. They were labori- 
ously chipped out of limestone bedrock. As a rule the orifice was so nar- 
row that it barely admitted the body of a man and this circumstance may 
partly account for the fact that most of them had not been cleaned out for 
centuries. Hence the crocks and jars that broke in drawing water were 
found bedded in layers of mud washed in during rainy seasons. Compari- 
son of series of layers in different cisterns may furnish interesting results. 
For what was the upper stratum in one cistern was found to correspond to 
the middle or bottom layer in another. The women often went to draw 
water at night and accidentally dropped their lamps into the cisterns, thus 
providing, unintentionally, another means of identifying the strata. In 
two instances, at least, the lowest strata reached back beyond the Israelite 
occupation. 

The first cistern we found came as a great surprise. Its mouth, securely 
sealed with clay and a large round stone, formed the bottom of one of 
the Exilic silos nearest the citadel tower. Like the others, its shape was 
that of an enormous jug or bottle, largest at middle depth, somewhat 
smaller at the bottom, and tapering like the shoulder of a bottle toward 
the constricted opening above. A cone of loose debris rose from the bot- 
tom and the walls had been freshly plastered. In places the plaster had 
scaled off, revealing underneath an earlier coating of the same material 
which was thickly pitted with chisel holes, evidently intended to furnish 
a hold for the last coat. Here, at least, was a cistern that had been cleaned 
as recently as two and a half millenniums ago, for around the edge of the 
cone was found only pottery which, by comparison with the other cisterns. 
belongs to the Exilic period. Among many interesting objects recovered 
from the debris of this cistern were clay toys representing riders on horse- 
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back and broken statuettes of the Babylonian Astarte, the “Queen of 
Heaven,” against whose worship the prophet Jeremiah warned the Israel- 
ites of his day. 

The fortieth and forty-first chapters of Jeremiah relate a series of 
events which one is tempted to bring into relation to this sealed cistern. 
In the external evidence there is nothing which does not fit into the tragic 
story of Gedaliah. Clearly, some special reason must have caused the aban- 
donment of so serviceable a cistern. But to find the key to its mystery in 
the death of Gedaliah, and that of his companions, is to identify Tell en- 
Nasbeh as the Biblical Mizpah of Benjamin. Since the further excavation 
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of the Tell may introduce new evidence into the problem, and since my 
friend, Professor Albrecht Alt,* has presented new and weighty considera- 
tions for identifying our Tell with Gibeon, we prefer to postpone discussion 
of the question for the pzesent. 

The writer hopes to obtain during the 1927 campaign a more decisive 
reading of the occupational strata within the city. In the areas so far 
excavated the deposits were deepest near the wall and then shallowed rapidly 
toward ithe limestone outcrop in which the cisterns had been excavated. A 
cross-section of the deposits therefore takes the form of a wedge with the 
thick end against the wall. A pier of earth left standing against the wall 
served as a check on the stripping operations and yielded interesting results, 
both in pottery and in stratification. But more evidence is needed for safe 
conclusions, since the contents of the cisterns have to be correlated also. 

Our most interesting individual find was the discovery of two cave 
tombs with pottery of the type described by Macalister as “pre-Semitic.” 
If the great wall is dated from about 1800 B.C. these tombs must be at 


*Paldstinajahrbuch, p. 11ff, 1926 
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least a thousand years older. When the superincumbent strata had been 
removed to bedrock, a low scarp of limestone, hardly more than six feet 
from the inside base of the wall, was at my request examined and cleaned 
more carefully by one of the workmen, after the area had already been 
abandoned as finished. A small passage was found to go down into the rock 
and pottery of a very rare kind began to appear at once. For three weeks 
from two to three of our trained Egyptian workmen scraped and brushed 
until layer after layer of pottery and human remains had been removed. 
It seems likely that the tombs were included within the circuit of the wall 
quite accidentally, and that it was the Bronze Age builders who found 
and looted them. That they had been rifled was apparent from the greatly 
disturbed condition of the human remains and the mere remnants of gold 
and carnelian bead ornaments which came to light. Only one skeleton 
under a protecting overhang of Tomb II was still intact and showed that the 
body had been deposited in an extended position with the face toward the 
south. 

Of the pottery found in the tombs only a summary report can here 
be made. The distinguished Palestinian archeologist, Pére H. Vincent, 
referred the tombs to the Eneolithic Period, 3000-2500 B.C. This judg- 
ment is confirmed by such evidence as the writer has been able to gather 
up since then by visits to the leading museums of Europe. All the pottery 
is made by hand and a curious feature is loop handles made of duplicate 
and triplicate ropes of clay. The decorations in stripes of red hematite are 
in some cases obvious imitations of basketry weaves. Most curious of all, 
and quite unique, is a series of double cups fashioned crudely out of clay. 
The much smaller inner cup is attached by a stem to the rim of the outer 
one. ‘They were evidently intended to serve a ritual purpose and the query 
suggests itself as to whether they may not have been intended to pour 
simultaneous double libations of oil and wine. The writer hopes to be able 
to publish soon a detailed description of these cups with photographs. 

A very great variety of pottery was found at all levels in our excava- 
tions, including fine specimens of the ring-burnished ware of the Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages. Several fine pieces of so-called “Philistine” or Mgean 
ware, with the characteristic swan decoration, have also been found. This 
is said to be the first reported discovery of this ware in the highlands of 
Central Palestine. Great care has been taken to secure accurate sequences 
of the ceramics found on Tell en-Nasbeh and in this endeavor the stratified 
contents of the cisterns furnish an additional and admirable means of con- 
trol as far back as the beginning of the late Bronze Age. If, as some cera- 
mographie experts are inclined to believe, the lower strata of the two 
Eneolithic tombs reach back into the Neolithic Age, we have here a ceramic 
record which extends over three thousand years. 

Great numbers of visitors came to our excavations during the course 
of the season, especially while the Archeological Congress was in session 
in Jerusalem, so that our register contains names of distinguished scholars 
from all lands. Among those who for varying periods joined our staff as 
voluntary helpers it gives me pleasure to mention particularly the follow- 
ing: Professor R. P. Dougherty, of Yale University; Dr. Sheldon Blank, 
student in the American School of Oriental Research; the Rev. Charles 
Bridgman, Curate of St. George’s Cathedral in Jerusalem, and Messrs. 
A. Edward Kelsey and A. Willard Jones, of the Friends’ Mission and 
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Schools in Ramallah. Dr. C. S. Fisher gave special supervising assistance 
in connection with the clearing of the tombs; Pére H. Vincent repeatedly 
laced his accurate knowledge at our disposal in the solution of, ceramic 
problems; Dr. R. G. MeCurdy, Professor of Prehistory at Yale University, 
made, at my request, an inspection of crania in situ, 7" the visits of Dr. 
John Garstang always were helpful. : 
The raucous calls of Arabs are ringing in my ears as: 1 am writing these 
lines on the deck of a French liner in the harbor of Alexandria—waiting 
for my Egyptian assistant to advise with me about the coming season’s cam- 
paign. Only small details remain to be adjusted and by the end of March 
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‘we hope to be at work again with a large gang of Arabs. Our relations 


with the inhabitants of El Bire and neighboring villages have been most 
friendly and we are anticipating the return of all our employees, both men 
and women. Our regular staff will be increased this year by the addition 
of Mr. George P. Hedley, candidate for the doctorate in the Pacific School 
of Religion, and special student in Palestinian Archeology. He will have 
particular charge of photography and recording. My friend, Major W. C. 
Gotshall, the distinguished railroad engineer of New York City, has not 
only contributed a number of valuable instruments of precision, including 
a transit, but will assist personally during the coming season. At the 
present writing it seems likely that Professor Elihu Grant, of Haverford 
College, will also join our forces. 

Our plans this year call for the excavation of the South Gate,, whose 
position has been determined, and of a part of the street which must have 
led through the city to the North Gate. Interesting finds are anticipated in 
the gateway area, for it was the center of an ancient city’s life: A bone 
carving and a strange device on the wall of one of the cisterns have engen- 
dered the hope that Hittite remains may be among our forthcoming trophies. 
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NOTE ON THE NORTH WALL OF JERUSALEM 
By E. L. Suxentk,. PH.D. 


With great pleasure I accept the kind invitation of Prof. R. Butin 
to add a few lines to his report on our excavations in the vicinity of the 
American School of Oriental Research. This portion of the wall proves to 
be more important than any other section of our work; it is of greater 
value than any one of us, either my colleague, Dr. Mayer, or myself, could 
have expected on the strength of our previous discoveries on this wall. 


First of all, if the suggestion be right and there is a solid base for it. 
that the wall turns to the south in front of the American school, it would 
explain the famous passage in Josephus (War V, iv, 2), where he men- 
tions the Tomb of Helena of Adiabene as one of the points of orientation 
of the Third Wall. The spot where the turn is supposed to be is just in 
front of this tomb, as can be seen on the sketch plan attached. Further. 
there is special interest in the gate just discovered on the road in front of 
the school. There is little doubt that this gate is the one “opposite the 
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Tomb of Helena” mentioned in Jewish War V, ii, 2; V, iii, 3. The new 
section on which we are working now is a strong fortification and there 
seems to be only a slight exaggeration in the statement of Josephus (War 
V, iv, 2), “for the city could no way have been taken, if'that wall had 
been finished in the manner it was begun.” 

May I be permitted on this occasion to express our sincere thanks to 
the Acting Director and the members of the school in Jerusalem who, as 
Prof. Albright did before, always show their great interest in this work. 
It happens that topographically our work is situated between the various 
schools of archeology in Jerusalem. We started in front of the Department 
of Antiquities and the British School of Archeology and moving eastward 
we passed next the French “Ecole Biblique,” and lastly approached the 
American School of Oriental Research. We might feel uneasy to be always 
within the reach of watchful eyes of such an international group of arche- 
ologists of renown, but I am bound to say that we always enjoyed our 
scholarly neighborhood, and especially the American School, who gave us as 
much help as they could. 

Jerusalem, February 28, 1927. 


A NOTE FROM IRAQ 


Dr. Speiser, Professor-in-Charge at Baghdad, wrote on April 5th from 
Erbil, the ancient Arbela, as follows: 

“T have just returned to Erbil from a five days’ tour in the region 
between the mountain ranges of Awana and Qarachok and the desert 
between the Lesser Zab and the Tigris. . ‘ 

“T am now nearly through with the survey of the Erbil area. Apart 
from the maps, which will be of use for future work, the only other results 
are a brick (damaged) from the Palace of Sennacherib in Kakzu and a 
curious statue at the foot of the mountain of Qarachok. The information 
concerning Kakzu confirms only the identification of the tell near Saidawa, 
with the site of the long-sought castle of Sennacherib. It was first made 
in the British Museum, which received a similar brick two years ago from 
the political offices in Erbil. The statue, or rather the stone carving, how- 
ever, is so far entirely unknown. It represents in relief a horned mother 
goddess. It was found -in a field between two villages—in a difficult and 
isolated country between two mountain ranges—with the nearest tell five 
miles away. I suspect, therefore, that the goddess of fertility was intended 
in the rather crude representation. It may possibly go back to the pre- 
Assyrian inhabitants of the region and as such would be of great interest 
and importance. Unfortunately, the fanatical Kurds have done their best 
to damage the “Kafir.” The stone is much too big to be moved, as the 
country is only accessible on horseback. I hope at least that the picture I 
took of the carving will come out well. 

“In the next few days I shall move on to Mosul where the field for 
work_is greater than any that I have struck hitherto. There is, of course, 
nothing spectacular in surveying, but I hope that the results will prove 
useful for the future.” 
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THE SCHOOL IN BAGHDAD 
ACTION TAKEN BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


A meeting of the Executive Committee was held in Philadelphia on 
May 11; present Messrs. Barton, Evans, Montgomery and Schoff. 

It was announced that Professor Chiera was to undertake an expedition 
in the coming year, in the field of his former excavations in northern Iraq, 
for Harvard University. The University of Pennsylvania has given him 
leave of absence for this cause. It was voted to appoint Dr. Chiera Field 
Director of the Baghdad School for the coming year. And in order to 
meet the Schools’ part in co-operation with Harvard University, it was 
voted that the effort be made to raise $3500 in the name of the Schools 
to meet Dr. Chiera’s expenses. 

It was announced that Dr. Speiser had been reappointed for another 
year to the Guggenheim Fellowship, and he was appointed Honorary Fel- 
low of the Baghdad School. 

We thus expect to have a staff of three scholars at the Baghdad School 
in the coming year, as Prof. Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan, 
will go out as Annual Professor. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School at Jerusalem will be held from July 6th to 
August 4th. The time from July 6th to 26th will be spent in Jerusalem. 
There will be daily lectures on the archeology of Jerusalem and excursions 
to Bethlehem, Hebron, Bethany, Jericho, the Dead Sea, and points of 
interest in southern Palestine. July 27th to August 4th will be devoted 
to northern Palestine and Syria, including Jacob’s Well, Shechem, Samaria, 
Jezreel, Nazareth, Tiberias, Cana, Capernaum, Damascus, Baalbek, Bey- 
rout, T'vre, Sidon, Haifa, and Carmel. In the absence of Dr. Albright, the 
Summer School will be in charge of the Acting Director, Professor Butin. 
A variety of routes are offered in going to Palestine and in returning, and 
the cost will vary according to the route chosen. Arrangements for 
attendance and transportation may be made with the Bureau or UNIvER- 
siry TRAVEL, 11 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


A PRACTICAL ENDOWMENT SUGGESTION 


In his tour through the country the past year, Director Albright has 
visited a large number of institutions where great interest was expressed 
in our cause.. Many of these do not feel justified in adding to their annual 
budget the payment of $100 required for membership in the Corporation. 
He accordingly offers this suggestion: that some friend of such an inter- 
ested institution give in its name $2000 to the Schools as capital endowment 
and so constitute the institution in question a perpetual member of the 
Corporation, since the annual interest on that sum equals the required 
annual payment. Such a payment will benefit both parties, and be a per- 
manent contribution to the cause of American learning and Oriental science. 
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NOTES 


Director Albright concluded in the first week of May his long pro- 
gram of lectures through the country (see the last BULLETIN, p. 17, which 
does not list all the appointments he made). On this tour he gave over a 
hundred lectures and addresses, and we are deeply indebted to him for 
making this valuable presentation of the cause of the schools. His audi- 
ences recognized that he spoke with authority, and he held their attention 
by his clear and straightforward discussion of his subjects, which were 
admirably illustrated by his pictures. He will now take a well-earned 
vacation, and expects to return with his family to Jerusalem in August. 

Prof. J. Muy. Smith, of the University of Chicago, will be the Annual 
Professor at tk€ School in Jerusalem next year. He will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Smith and his daughter. 

Professor Matthews, of Crozer Theological Seminary, and Miss Fitch, 
of Oberlin University, who have been at the School in Jerusalem the past 
winter, were expected to leave about May 10. 

Xenia Theological Seminary and the School in Jerusalem, represented 
by President Kyle and Director Albright, will resume next year their co- 
operative enterprise at Tell Mirsim. 

Dean Badé has resumed his excavation at Tell en-Nasbeh. We are 
very glad to publish the interesting article appearing in this issue of the 
BULLETIN, giving the results of his first vear’s campaign. 
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